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PREFATORY   COMMENT 


In  this  Student's  Abridged  Edition  of  The  Uni- 
versity Course  of  Music  Study,  Piano  Series, 
there  is  contained  all  of  the  essential  exercises, 
etudes,  and  pieces  in  the  unabridged  work,  and  in 
addition  a  considerable  number  of  supplemental 
compositions,  which  can  be  drawn  on  at  will  to 
lend  variety  and  an  opportunity  for  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
dividual problems. 

Four  books  constitute  an  average  year's  work, 
particularly  where  a  student  is  attending  school. 
Faster  progress  is  possible  for  those  of  marked 
musical  aptitude  or  who  devote  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  time  to  practice,  but  thorough- 
ness and  a  natural  development  are  at  all  times  to 
be  preferred  to  a  superficial  development,  however 
rapidly  the  student  may  seem  to  progress. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  pupil  shall  have  a 
Practice  Book,  in  which  the  teacher  will  indicate 
in  writing  the  work  assigned  for  practice  and 
study,  that  which  is  completed,  and  that  which  is 
carried  over  or  elaborated  upon  from  lesson  to 
lesson.  It  also  will  serve  to  show  all  unfinished 
work  which  it  is  planned  to  review  at  a  later  date. 
With  such  a  record  before  student  and  teacher  at 
each  lesson,  a  comprehensive  plan  can  be  pursued 
in  a  systematic  way. 

At  the  end  of  a  paragraph  of  text  in  this  edition, 
a  section  number  enclosed  in  brackets  indicates  the 
location  of  additional  text  in  the  unabridged  work. 

Under  each  example  number  there  is  found  in 
brackets  and  in  smaller  type  an  exercise  or  illus- 
tration number,  by  which  to  locate  the  same  item 
in  the  same  chapter  in  the  complete  edition. 

If  the  number  in  small  type  is  an  "  example  " 
number,  the  material  has  been  carried  over  from 
the  teachers'  manual;  if  it  reads  "Sup.  Tech."  it  is 
from  a  Technical  Supplement. 

Thus : 

Example  No.  2 

[Illustration  No.  4] 

Example  No.  2  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Illustration  No.  4  in  the  same  chapter  of  the 
complete  work. 

Example  No.  5 

[Exercise  No.  3] 

Example  No.  5  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Exercise  No.  3  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  complete 
work. 


Example  No.  8 

[Example  No.  3] 

Example  No.  8  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition  is 
Example  No.  3  in  the  Teachers'  Manual  for  this 
grade. 

Example  No.  10 

[Sup.  Tech.  III-7] 

Example  No.  10  in  this  chapter  of  this  edition 
is  No.  7  in  the  Technical  Supplement  for  the 
Junior  Graduate  Division  (Grade  III). 

Where  no  such  reference  is  found  it  does  not 
indicate  the  insertion  of  new  material,  but  the  re- 
printing of  earlier  exercises  for  convenience  of 
student  and  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Cumu- 
lative Review  and  Elaboration  of  Fundamental 
Technic. 

A  reference  to  an  example  in  a  previous  chapter 
of  the  SAME  edition  is  as  follows: 

(i-vii,  Ex.  6)  means  Grade  i.  Chapter  7  and 
Example  No.  6. 

(2-xii,  §  5)  indicates  Grade  2,  Chapter  12  and 
section  5. 

(i-2,  p.  36)  is  a  reference  to  page  36  in  Book  2 
of  Grade  I,  of  this  Students'  Abridged  Edition. 

The  review  of  earlier  work  Is  always  productive 
of  great  good,  as  is  the  employing  of  easy  material 
for  practice  in  sight  playing.  These  are  two  prin- 
ciples most  commonly  neglected  in  connection 
with  piano  study,  and  which  have  much  to  do  with 
the  cultivation  of  musical  intelligence  and  that 
degree  of  musical  understanding  which  is  essen- 
tial to  musicianship.  A  review  of  the  earlier  ma- 
terial of  The  University  Course  with  each  pupil, 
will  enable  any  teacher  to  standardize  his  instruc- 
tion, and  eventually  if  he  so  desires,  to  combine 
class  instruction  with  private  teaching. 

The  chief  endeavor  in  the  preparation  of  this 
edition  has  been  to  supply  in  simple  and  compact 
form  a  selected  and  graded  collection  of  material 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  any  method  of 
music  instruction,  and  which  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  student  of  the  piano,  without  ex- 
ception. Every  essential  phase  of  piano  playing 
is  embraced,  but  in  such  form  as  will  permit 
every  teacher  to  exercise  complete  individuality  of 
application  and  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PIANIST 


First  of  American  pianists  to  achieve  fame  was  Louis 
Moreau  Gottschalk.  Yet  in  his  music  and  in  his 
playing  he  was  not  what  we  may  properly  call  Ameri- 
can, certainly  not  so  much  as  his  contemporary  William 
Mason,  son  of  Lowell  Mason,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  Gottschalk.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  gave  many 
concerts  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  public  probably 
felt  that  he  was  more  foreign  than  American.  By  mater- 
nal descent,  by  education  and  language,  he  was  French, 
and  his  compositions  incline  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
schools.  His  life  was  not  that  of  the  sober  American 
but  of  the  bohemian,  the  life  of  the  artist  of  the  world, 
seeking  the  excitement  of  change  of  place  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public.  It  is  more  exact  to  call  him  an 
artist  with  cosmopolitan  traits  who  chanced  to  be  born 
in  the  United  States. 

Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk  was  born  May  8,  1829,  in 
New  Orleans,  a  city  that  had  little  of  the  American  life 
of  the  older  states,  particularly  of  the  north.  Families 
of  French  and  Spanish  ancestry  were  prominent,  and 
the  atmosphere  then,  and  for  many  years  afterward, 
was  that  of  the  Latin  races,  not  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Louis'  father  had  studied  medicine  in  Leipzig.  After 
practising  the  profession  for  a  short  time  he  went  to 
New  Orleans  where,  in  1828,  he  married  Aimee  Marie 
de  Brasle.  The  latter  was  the  daughter  of  a  former 
colonel   in   the   French   military   and   political   service. 

The  family  was  wealthy  and  the  child  had  every 
advantage  necessary  to  develop  his  undoubted  talent. 
He  was  a  true  infant  prodigy  in  music.  At  three  he 
played  on  the  piano  melodies  sung  to  him  by  his  mother 
and  was  taken  in  hand  as  a  pupil  by  a  local  French 
musician.  At  six  he  began  regular  lessons  in  violin 
playing  and  in  French.  On  Sunday,  during  mass,  the 
organist  of  the  church,  who  was  Louis'  teacher,  came  to 
the  Gottschalk  pew  and  invited  the  boy  to  go  to  the 
organ.  Arrived  there  he  told  Louis  to  play  the  service 
which  he  did  while  his  teacher  added  the  pedals  and 
pulled  the  required  stops.  At  eight  he  played  in  public 
with  much  success.  Then  began  the  talk  about  sending 
the  boy  prodigy  to  Paris  to  complete  his  musical  educa- 
tion but  the  mother  could  not  bring  herself  to  part  from 
her  first-born  child.  Yet  the  call  to  a  musical  career  was 
so  evident  that  in  time  she  gave  her  consent.  In  March 
1842  he  gave  a  farewell  concert  in  New  Orleans.  In 
May  he  took  ship  for  France. 

Arrived  in  France  he  set  himself  to  his  studies  first 
under  Halle  and  then  under  Stamaty,  a  teacher  of 
eminence.  His  teacher  in  composition  was  Maleden 
(also  the  teacher  of  Saint-Saens).  Through  relatives 
connected  with  the  aristocracy  he  had  entrance  into 
some  of  the  best  society  in  Paris,  delightmg  the  guests 
in  the  salons  by  his  brilliant  improvisations.  This 
youthful  period  includes  his  early  compositions,  Ossian 
and  Danse  Ossianique.  When  he  was  fifteen  years 
old  he  suffered  a  serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and 
was  ill  for  three  months.  During  his  convalescence  he 
composed  Bananier,  Savane  and  Bamboula.  With  re- 
stored health  he  set  himself  to  the  study  of  harmony 


and  became  friend  and  pupil  of  Berlioz.  Among  his 
acquaintances  were  so  well-known  musicians  as  Pleyel, 
Marmontel,  LeCouppey,  Offenbach,  Ascher,  and  Zim- 
merman. 

In  1847,  on  account  of  overwork,  he  made  a  tour  of 
Switzerland,  playing  a  few  concerts  during  this  period 
of  rest  and  physical  rebuilding.  The  following  year  he 
added  some  new  compositions  {Mancenillier).  He  was 
ready  to  play  for  charity  and  on  one  occasion  rather 
than  disappoint  the  public  filled  an  engagement  al- 
though suffering  with  a  hand  that  had  been  torn  by  a 
splinter  of  wood.  1849  was  partly  filled  by  a  concert 
tour  in  France.  In  the  same  year  he  made  a  trip  to 
Spain  and  was  received  by  the  Queen,  entertained  at 
the  palace,  and  decorated  by  the  King. 

A  pathetic  incident  is  related  of  this  trip.  His  con- 
certs had  produced  a  great  sensation,  especially  among 
the  fair  sex.  One  of  these  admirers  was  dangerously 
ill,  near  death  according  to  the  physicians.  In  some 
way  Gottschalk  learned  of  the  affair,  had  a  piano  taken 
to  the  humble  abode  and  placed  by  the  bedside  of  the 
girl.  Here  he  played  in  his  most  inspired  style  until 
the  spirit  passed  out  into  the  unknown. 

For  two  years  he  remained  in  Spain,  where  he  was  a 
great  favorite,  and  then  returned  to  Paris  to  embark 
for  America.  This  was  in  1852.  In  1853  he  played  in 
New  York  and  caught  the  public  at  once  by  his  bril- 
liant, showy  technic,  especially  in  his  own  compositions 
which  were  preferred  to  Beethoven's.  Ba7nboula  and 
Bananier  were  among  the  numbers  on  the  program. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  gave  a  concert  in  Boston 
with  success  but  was  also  obliged  to  run  a  gauntlet  of 
criticism  from  certain  sources  which  preferred  a  more 
classical  style  of  composition.  Then  followed  a  series 
of  concerts  in  the  Middle  States  and  the  South,  after 
which  he  returned  to  New  York. 

In  1S57  he  was  in  Cuba  and  was  brilliantly  enter- 
tained at  Havana  by  the  Captain-General.  He  re- 
mained in  the  West  Indies  for  some  two  years,  a  period 
of  unparalleled  musical  and  social  success.  His  presence 
in  a  town  was  the  signal  for  a  festival.  These  years 
gave  birth  to  a  number  of  compositions  well-known  to 
pianists:  Ricorda-ti,  False  poetique,  Love  and  Chivalry, 
Printemps  d'amoiir,  Ojos  criollos  among  them. 

Gottschalk  was  again  in  New  York  early  in  1862. 
Then  followed  concerts  in  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  east  and  west.  A 
tour  of  Canada  was  made  in  1864,  with  concerts  in 
American  cities  of  the  North  and  East  until  the  summer 
of  1865  when  he  sailed  for  California.  After  the  success 
in  California  Gottschalk  sailed  for  South  America. 
Peru,  Chili,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  were  visited. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  he  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever  and  was  given 
up  by  his  physician.  In  spite  of  his  enfeebled  condition 
during  his  convalescence  he  accepted  engagements  to 
play  in  public.  A  great  festival  had  been  set  for  No- 
vember 26,  three  hundred  musicians  to  make  up  the 
band  under  Gottschalk's  direction.    His  strength  of  will 


carried  him  through  the  performance  but  he  became  ill 
on  the  following  day  and  gradually  sank  until  his  life 
closed  December  i8,  1869. 

Today  Gottschalk  is  remembered  as  an  exceptionally 
gifted  virtuoso  rather  than  as  a  composer  whose  works 


contributed  to  the  development  of  music,  since  he  was 
never  connected  with  the  classical  school.  His  music 
is  entirely  of  the  salon  type.  The  composition  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  the  public  to-day  is  probably  The 
Last  Hope, 


CHAPTER  XXII 

A  MAKER  OF  PIANISTS 


In  the  classical  period  the  masters  of  composition 
were  also  famous  as  executants,  for  example.  Bach, 
Handel,  D.  Scarlatti,  Mozart,  Weber,  Mendelssohn. 
The  virtuoso  pianist,  an  executive  not  a  creative  artist, 
came  later.  It  is  true  that  Clementi  was  more  famous 
as  a  player  than  as  a  composer  of  serious  large  works. 
He  was  also  the  master  who  trained  a  number  of  fine 
artists.  His  technical  methods  were  studied  and  ap- 
plied by  Czerny  who  was  a  great  teacher  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Liszt  was  one  of  his 
pupils  and  in  turn  became  the  idolized  master  of  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  pianists  with  Weimar 
a, Mecca  for  the  aspiring  youth  of  all  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. When  Liszt's  work  was  closed  it  was  evident  that 
his  place  as  a  maker  of  pianists  was  to  be  filled  by  a 
musician  of  Polish  birth  whose  professional  career  as 
a  teacher  covered  activity  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
Vienna.  After  Liszt's  death  ambitious  young  musicians 
of  both  sexes  hied  themselves  to  Vienna  to  be  touched 
by  the  magic  wand  of  Theodore  Leschetizky,  the  mas- 
ter-maker of  pianists,  who  had  the  faculty  of  taking 
great  talent  and  genius  for  piano  playing  and  of  equip- 
ping it  with  technical  skill  and  power  of  interpretation 
as  well. 

Theodore  Leschetizky  was  born  June  22,  1830,  near 
Lemberg,  a  Polish  city  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  which 
was  under  Austrian  control.  Situated  in  a  wooded 
plain  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lemberg  was 
the  castle  of  Lancut  which  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the 
celebrated  Polish  family  Potocke  (Po-totz-ki).  Count 
Alfred,  the  head  of  this  family,  had  three  children,  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  The  latter  were  instructed  in 
music  by  teachers  who  were  members  of  the  household. 
As  they  advanced  in  years  the  Count  decided  that  they 
needed  the  guidance  of  an  expert  teacher.  Application 
was  made  to  Czerny  in  Vienna,  to  send  one  of  his  best 
pupils.  The  choice  fell  upon  a  young  Pole  named 
Joseph  Leschetizky,  who  had  studied  the  law  as  well 
as  music  and  expected  to  make  the  former  his  profes- 
sion. Joseph  accepted  the  position  without  thought  of 
real  permanence  but  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  young 
woman  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancut.  The 
marriage  was  a  happy  one  and  the  young  couple  took 
up  residence  in  quarters  provided  in  the  castle  by  the 
Count.     Here  Theodore  was  born. 

Leschetizky  himself  tells  us  that  his  sensitiveness  to 
musical  impressions  showed  itself  before  he  v/as  four 
years  old.  His  favorite  playground  was  under  the 
windows  of  the  room  in  which  the  young  countesses 
practised  and  received  their  lessons.  The  little  fellow 
listened  to  the  music  and  found  his  brain  full  of  the 
melodies.  These  he  wanted  to  reproduce.  As  the 
family  piano  was  kept  locked  by  the  prudent  father  who 
objected  to  little  Theodore's  attempts  to  strike  the 
keys,  the  child  was  compelled  to  find  a  way  to  carry 
out  his  idea  of  playing.  The  mechanism  of  the  piano 
was  covered  by  a  silk  curtain  instead  of  a  board  front. 


Drawing  these  curtains  aside  Theodore  discovered  that 
he  could  work  the  hammers  and  make  the  strings 
sound.  His  mother  heard  him  and  was  so  impressed 
that  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  give  the  boy  lessons. 
He  was  then  approaching  his  fifth  birthday.  His 
progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  a  short  time  he  played  in 
the  drawing  rooms  of  the  best  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Summers  were  spent  in  Galicia  and  winters  in 
Vienna. 

The  elder  Leschetizky  was  a  stern  parent,  and  the 
boy  was  frequently  punished  severely  for  offenses 
which  a  parent  of  today  would  deem  trivial.  Theo- 
dore's intelligence  was  precocious.  At  seven  he  was 
acquainted  with  Goethe  and  Schiller  and  would  rather 
read  than  practise.  With  the  first  lessons  the  father 
required  two  hours  of  regular,  hard  practice  daily. 
The  boy  was  allowed  no  toys  and  few  books,  and  was 
the  victim  of  a  bitter  and  continual  sarcasm.  If  he 
made  an  attempt  at  composition  he  was  told  that  he 
should  expend  his  energy  on  something  that  would 
bring  better  return.  If  he  gave  attention  to  his  books 
for  a  time  he  was  reminded  that  they  would  not  bring 
him  bread  and  butter.  If  he  was  diligent  in  his  practice 
his  father  would  say:  "That's  what  one  comes  to  if 
there  is  no  brains!  You  play  and  play  and  forget  that 
without  composition  you  will  never  be  an  artist."  His 
refuge  was  his  mother.  Her  memory  was  dear  to  him 
all  his  life. 

Theodore's  first  playing  in  public  was  at  Lemberg 
when  he  was  nine  years  old.  Before  he  was  eleven  he 
was  noticeably  quick  in  reading  music.  He  had  been 
through  many  of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  He  now  came 
under  the  instruction  of  Czerny,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  his  boy  pupil.  The  lessons  were  given  on 
Sunday,  and  the  material  used  was  Bach,  Beethoven, 
some  pieces  by  Alkan,  Thalberg,  and  Chopin.  The 
price  for  lessons  was  five  florins  (worth  about  $z  in 
those  days).  Through  Czerny  the  young  Theodore 
was  privileged  to  play  for  Liszt  and  for  Thalberg. 

As  a  child  Leschetizky  had  a  sweet,  pure  soprano 
voice  and  sang  opera  arias  like  a  little  artist.  In  this 
way  he  became  familiar  with  the  literature  of  song  and 
opera.  He  was  warned  to  avoid  singing  as  soon  as  his 
voice  showed  signs  of  changing,  but  persisted  and  lost 
his  singing  voice.  This  experience  turned  him  still 
more  strongly  to  the  piano. 

At  fourteen  Theodore  began  his  career  as  a  teacher 
with  a  few  pupils  and  his  own  studio.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  counterpoint  lessons  from  Sechter,  the 
teacher  of  Schubert.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  music 
Leschetizky  entered  the  University  remaining  there 
until  1848.  In  1845  he  went  to  Dresden  to  hear  the 
first  performance  of  Tannhdiiser.  Although  an  ad- 
mirer of  much  in  Wagner's  music  dramas  Leschetizky 
was  never  a  rabid  adherent.  The  habits  of  concentra- 
tion forced  on  him  by  his  father  now  came  in  good  stead. 
The  mechanical  facility  of  his  childhood  gave  way  to 


real  virtuosity  before  he  was  seventeen,  at  which  period, 
he  used  to  maintain,  he  played  more  brilliantly  than 
at  any  time  in  later  life.  It  was  during  these  years 
that  he  heard  SchulhofF.  The  singular  beauty  of  tone 
produced  by  this  artist  roused  Leschetizky's  ambition. 
For  three  months  he  worked  to  secure  the  same  effects 
before  he  felt  that  he  had  succeeded.  A  duel  with  a 
comrade  during  the  political  troubles  of  1848  resulted 
in  a  severe  wound  to  Leschetizky's  right  arm.  During 
the  time  of  recovery  he  practised  diligently  with  his 
left  hand  and  wrote  a  fantasia  on  Lucia  di  Lainermoor 
for  the  left  hand  alone,  which  became  popular. 

In  1852  Leschetizky  left  Vienna  for  St.  Petersburg. 
Here  he  gave  some  concerts  and  soon  had  an  assured 
position  as  a  fashionable  teacher.  He  was  captivated 
by  Anne  de  Friedebourg,  a  lady  of  honor  attached  to 
:he  Court,  and  married  her  in  1856.     Two  years  later 


he  was  appointed  music  inspector  at  the  Smolna  In- 
stitute, a  school  for  daughters  of  the  higher  nobility. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  a  friend  of  Leschetizky  and 
his  wife,  was  the  patron  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory, founded  in  1S62.  Leschetizky  became  one 
of  the  piano  teachers.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Annette 
Essipoff,  a  brilliant,  attractive  young  girl.  The  relation 
of  pupil  and  teacher  ripened  into  affection  with  the 
result  that  Leschetizky  and  his  wife  separated  in  1871. 
Leschetizky  and  Essipoff  were  married  in  1880  and 
located   in  Vienna. 

Here  he  became  one  of  the  musical  authorities  of  the 
city  and  pupils  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  them  were  Paderewski,  Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Stepanoff,  Hopekirk,  Sieveking,  Schiitt,  Gabrilowitsch, 
Hambourg. 

He  died  in  Dresden  November  17,  1915. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


A  FAVORITE  RUSSIAN  COMPOSER 


Best  known  of  Russian  composers  to  the  general 
public  Tchaikovsky  is  usually  considered  as  the  great- 
est. This  distinction,  however,  is  by  no  means  given 
to  him  by  the  Russian  nationalists.  Unlike  certain  of 
his  contemporaries,  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  for  example, 
or  the  latter's  predecessor.  Glinka,  he  was  not  devoted 
to  the  Russian  national  idea.  He  has  been  described 
as  follows:  "Tchaikovsky's  character  was  essentially 
Russian,  ...  his  musical  education  was  cosmopolitan, 
his  teachers  learned  toward  tradition  and  authority. 
In  his  heart  he  was  a  follower  of  Liszt,  in  his  intellectual 
conscience  an  adherent  of  classicism."  The  facts  of 
his  ancestry  are  interesting: 

The  Tchaikovsky  family  traces  back  to  a  noble 
Polish  family.  A  member  of  this  family,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  composer,  was  in  the  service  of 
Peter  the  Great,  as  an  officer  in  a  Cossack  regiment. 
He  became  a  Russian  subject.  His  son  was  listed 
among  the  nobility  of  the  province  of  Kasan.  The 
son  of  this  Tchaikovsky,  named  Elias  (Ilyi),  was  born 
in  1795.  He  studied  mining  engineering  and  graduated 
from  the  technical  school  with  distinction.  A  man 
with  fine  qualities  and  an  optimistic  outlook  on  life  he 
was  much  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  art  of  music  and  the  theater.  In  1833 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Frenchman  who  went  into 
exile  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  This 
woman  was  a  person  of  strong  character  and  played  the 
piano  and  sang  with  taste  and  refinement. 

Elias  Tchaikovsky  was  appointed  as  director  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  province  of  Viatka,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Russia.  As  a  government  official  he  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  position  with  many  persons  under  his 
authority,  and  lived  in  an  official  residence.  His  fine  per- 
sonality and  the  social  tact  of  his  charming  wife  made  the 
household  a  center  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Peter  llyich  (son  of  Ilyi  or  Elias)  Tchaikovsky  was 
born  in  Votinsk,  May  7,  1 840.  The  family  governess  was 
a  Frenchwoman  and  an  influence  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
Peter  was  bright  but  not  inclined  to  take  pains  with  his 
lessons.  From  his  mother  he  received  his  first  piano  les- 
sons, and  showed  aptness  in  transferring  to  the  piano 
tunes  which  he  heard  sung.  At  five  he  began  lessons  with 
an  indifferently  qualified  teacher  whom  he  soon  surpassed. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  family  was  a  Polish  officer 
who  was  a  skilful  pianist.     His  playing  of  Chopin's 
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music  enraptured  the  boy  who  took  the  trouble  to 
practise  some  of  the  mazurkas.  For  this  he  was  praised 
by  the  officer.  But  his  governess  had  no  interest  in  the 
art;  besides  she  had  the  conviction  that  musical  im- 
pressions and  periods  of  piano  playing  were  injurious 
to  the  nervous  system  of  her  charge.  This  was  due  to 
an  experience  when  Peter  was  permitted  to  be  present 
at  a  musical  evening  in  the  home.  He  showed  anima- 
tion at  first  and  then  weariness.  Off  he  was  sent  to  bed. 
The  governess  followed  a  little  later  and  found  him 
sobbing:  "O  this  music!  It  is  here  in  my  head.  Take 
it  away  from  me!"  This  extreme  nervous  excitabil- 
ity was  a  characteristic  of  Tchaikovsky  in  his  maturer 
life. 

In  1848  the  elder  Tchaikovsky  left  Votinsk  for 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  but  did  not  secure  a  gov- 
ernment position  such  as  he  wanted.  Peter  went  to 
school  and  had  to  give  long  hours  of  study  to  his  les- 
sons. In  addition  he  had  music  lessons.  This  stren- 
uous work  affected  his  health  and  necessitated  a  long 
stay  in  the  country.  Here  he  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  for  his  music.  During  this  period  he  first 
tried  his  skill  in  composition.  In  1850  he  was  able  to 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  and  entered  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  where  he  was  to 
prepare  for  the  law.  He  felt  keenly  the  separation 
from  his  mother,  who  did  not  rejoin  her  husband  and 
older  children  until  1852.  Two  years  later  the  happy 
family  was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  the  mother  from 
cholera.  (It  is  singular  that  the  family  was  driven  from 
Moscow  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  that  the  mother 
should  be  taken  by  the  same  disease,  and  that  Peter 
himself  should  later  be  a  victim.) 

Elias  Tchaikovsky  lost  his  savings  and  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  modest  appointment  in  a  govern- 
ment institution.  In  preparatory  school  Peter's  work 
was  undistinguished  although  he  applied  himself  with 
diligence.  When  he  entered  the  law  school  he  showed 
little  interest  in  his  studies.  Yet  his  interest  in  music 
continued  but  with  no  idea  of  making  a  professional 
career.  He  was  accustomed  to  improvise  dance  tunes 
for  his  friends;  he  excited  astonishment  by  naming  cor- 
rectly with  his  eyes  closed  tones  played  on  the  piano, 
and  would  play  when  the  keyboard  was  covered  with 
cloth.  In  explanation  of  the  disregard  of  a  possible 
musical  career  for  the  youth  it  must  be  mentioned  that 


there  were  no*  great  music  schools  in  Russia,  the  more 
important  musical  appointments  were  filled  by  foreign- 
ers, and  the  rank  and  file  of  musicians  were  poorly 
paid.  A  young  man's  career  was  surest  in  the  govern- 
ment service.  Three  influences  were  helpful  in  his 
music.  He  went  to  the  opera  with  a  female  relative,  a 
good  singer  and  played  accompaniments  for  her,  was  a 
member  of  the  school  choir,  and  had  some  lessons  from 
an  Italian  teacher  of  singing. 

When  Tchaikovsky  finished  his  school  course  he  was 
assigned  to  a  clerkship  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  But 
music  would  not  be  put  aside,  so  he  began  to  study 
harmony.  In  1861  he  entered  a  class  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Musical  Association  and  when  the  Conserva- 
tory of  St.  Petersburg  was  opened  continued  his  studies 
there.  His  diligence  and  apparent  talent  attracted  the 
attention  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  the  director.  Finally  he 
determined  to  give  up  his  position  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music,  supporting  himself  by  such  engage- 
ments as  he  might  secure,  for  his  father  was  unable  to 
help  him. 

In  1886  the  Moscow  Conservatory  was  organized 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
who  appointed  Tchaikovsky  as  a  teacher  of  harmony. 
The  salary  was  ^30.00  per  month,  with  living  quarters 
in  Rubinstein's  apartment.  An  acquamtance  made 
at  this  time  was  helpful  in  later  years,  the  publisher 
Jijrgenson.  The  next  nine  years  were  spent  in  his  du- 
ties at  the  Conservatory  and  in  composition.  To  this 
he  added  work  as  a  critic  for  a  newspaper.  Overwork 
brought  on  a  nervous  collapse  in  1875,  ^  condition 
heightened  by  his  intense  desire  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  creative  activity,  an  impossibility  owing  to 
his  lack  of  money.  A  hasty  marriage  in  1877  was 
terminated  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  separation,  followed  by 
a  serious  illness. 

And  now  a  new  influence  entered  Tchaikovsky's 
life,  the  story  reading  like  an  invention  of  romance 
instead  of  real  fact.  A  Russian  woman  of  fortune, 
Mme.  von  Meek,  had  become  interested  in  the  music 
of  Tchaikovsky  and  learned  of  his  poverty,  his  dislike  of 
teaching,  and  his  desire  to  give  himself  wholly  to  com- 
position.    At  first  she  sent  him  a  few  small  commis- 


sions with  liberal  fees,  and  finally  was  able  to  persuade 
him  to  accept  an  annual  allowance  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  wish.  This  relation  continued  for 
thirteen  years  during  which  period  the  two  never  met. 

The  years  from  1878  on  were  the  best  of  Tchaikov- 
sky's life.  His  popularity  increased  in  his  own  country 
and  more  slowly  abroad.  With  his  growing  fame  he 
overcame  his  dislike  to  publicity  and  accepted  invita- 
tions to  direct  his  own  compositions.  In  18S8  he  made 
a  long  concert  tour  and  a  second  one  the  next  year.  In 
1890  a  visit  was  made  to  Italy  followed  by  one  to  the 
United  States  in  1891.  His  earnings  were  large  but 
his  generosity  often  made  him  short  of  funds.  As 
showing  a  phase  of  Tchaikovsky's  make-up  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  away  from  home  he  would  suffer  from 
home-sickness  and  that  when  he  was  at  home  he  would 
plan  for  another  trip  . 

His  last  year  of  life,  1893,  was  marked  by  this  rest- 
lessness. His  sixth  symphony,  the  Pathetic,  was  com- 
posed in  this  year.  His  last  days,  passed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, were  without  suggestion  of  the  approaching  close. 
On  November  i,  he  complained  of  indigestion.  At  lunch 
he  drank  freely  of  water  which  had  not  been  boiled.  ^ 
His  illness  increased  and  was  diagnosed  as  cholera. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  he  passed  away. 

A  catalog  of  his  compositions  shows  the  highest  opus 
to  be  79,  with  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
separate  numbers;  thirty-six  numbers  without  opus 
designation  are  also  found.  The  Fifth  and  the  Sixth 
{Pathetic)  symphonies  are  the  favorites  with  the  public, 
and  of  the  works  in  smaller  form  the  suite  Casse- 
Noisette  is  the  one  most  enjoyed  by  the  public.  The 
lover  of  chamber  music  is  fond  of  Tchaikovsky's  Third 
string  quartet  and  the  Trio,  Op.  50.  Tchaikovsky's 
piano  works  cannot  compare  with  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries most  of  whom  had  a  virtuosic  mastery  of  piano 
technic.  The  Seasons,  a  set  of  pieces  one  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  is  used  to  some  extent  by  teachers.  More 
than  one  hundred  songs  show  a  quality  of  cantilena 
melody  which  is  both  touching  and  remarkable.  A 
vein  of  sentimental  melancholy  is  a  prominent  feature; 
an  example  of  this  is  in  the  familiar  song  Nur  iver  die 
Sehnsucht  kennt. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  NAVY  AND  ARMY  TO  MUSIC 


The  foundation  of  the  music  of  Russia  in  these  mod- 
ern times  is  in  the  folksongs  of  the  various  races  which 
make  up  the  Russian  people.  The  national  element 
in  music  was  late  in  being  incorporated  into  the  art 
forms.  The  older  classical  masters  wrote  in  the  contra- 
puntal forms  which  were  not  national  but  universal.  A 
fugue  by  an  Italian,  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman  was 
much  the  same  in  style  and  character,  although  varying 
in  workmanship.  A  sonata  by  Corelli,  Emanuel  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  diff^ered  in  some 
respects  among  themselves  yet  in  form  and  spirit  had 
points  of  similarity.  But  a  folk-song  from  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  or  a  chanson  from  France  diff^ered 
greatly.  The  masters  of  the  classical  and  the  romantic 
period  made  but  little  use  of  the  folk-song,  although 
now  and  then  they  touched  upon  its  style  and  idiom. 
Liszt  made  use  of  the  musical  ideas  of  the  Hungarian 
gipsies,  Smetana  drew  upon  the  rich  treasures  of  the 
music  of  the  Bohemian  people,  and  Glinka  went  to  the 


music  of  the  Russian  peasant  for  his  material.  These 
adherents  of  a  national  note  in  music  saw  that  their 
music  would  become  truer  if  the  national  musical 
idiom,  best  expressed  in  the  folk-song,  could  be  intro- 
duced  into  music. 

Russian  musicians,  especially  the  younger  men, 
accepted  this  idea  with  enthusiasm,  recognizing  that 
it  would  liberate  them  from  the  chains  of  Italian  and 
German  music,  and  develop  their  own  individuality. 
Glinka's  operas,  based  on  folk  melodies,  were  accepted 
as  models  to  be  followed  and  improved  upon,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  national 
school. 

Prominent  among  the  leaders  of  the  new  or  young 
Russian  school  of  music  was  Nicholas  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakofF.  He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Tikhvin, 
province  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  March  18,  1844.  His 
father  belonged  to  the  landholding  aristocracy,  so  the 
boy  had  opportunities  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  Glinka 
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of  coming  in  contact  with  the  peasants  and  their  music. 
His  earliest  musical  impressions  were  those  produced 
by  a  group  of  four  Jews  who  were  employed  on  the 
estate.  Their  musical  combination  consisted  of  two 
violins,  cymbals,  and  drums,  and  they  were  accustomed 
to  play  for  dances.  The  child's  awakening  interest  in 
music  led  to  his  receiving  regular  piano  lessons  when  he 
was  six  years  old.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  made  his  first 
attempts  at  composition.  But  although  his  talent  for 
music  was  evident  his  parents  gave  no  thought  to  a 
musical  career  as  a  possibility  for  their  son.  As  a 
member  of  an  aristocratic  family  music  was  not  to  be 
considered;  he  must  enter  the  army  or  the  navy  and  the 
choice  fell  upon  the  latter.  So  it  came  about  that  in 
1856  Nicholas  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  remaining  there  until  1862. 

Naturally  the  boy's  studies  required  both  time  and 
attention;  nevertheless  he  managed  to  get  piano  and 
'cello  lessons  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  1861  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Balakirev  and  was  influenced 
by  the  latter  to  take  up  with  the  principles  of  the  Rus- 
sian nationalism  in  music.  Through  Balakirev  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  other  enthusiasts, 
Moussorgsky,  Borodin,  and  Cui,  and  was  thus  roused 
to  an  ambition  to  study  music  seriously.  While  stdl 
in  the  beginning  of  these  new  studies  he  was  ordered, 
as  a  part  of  his  training  as  a  naval  cadet,  to  a  sea  cruise 
around  the  world,  a  trip  which  lasted  three  years.  In 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  his  way  he  kept  at  his 
studies.  In  fancy  we  can  see  him,  in  the  cramped  quar- 
ters assigned  to  the  cadets,  at  a  table  working  at  his 
scores.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  instruments 
maj-  have  been  available — he  may  have  had  his  be- 
loved 'cello  with  him  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
had  a  piano — so  we  conclude  that  he  wrote  with  the 
guidance  of  his  mental  ear,  as  is  the  practice  of  all 
well-trained  composers.  A  letter  to  his  friend  Cui  tells 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, yet  in  time  his  score,  a  symphony.  Op.  i,  was 
completed  and  sent  to  Balakirev  for  examination  and 
criticism.  This  symphony  was  performed  by  an  or- 
chestra under  Balakirev's  direction  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1865,  the  first  symphony  by  a  native  Russian  composer. 
The  surprise  of  the  audience  can  be  judged  when,  m 
response  to  the  applause,  a  youth  in  naval  uniform 
bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  ovation. 

Again  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  end  of  the  cruise, 
Rimsky-KorsakoiF,  in  addition  to  professional  duties 
assigned  to  him  by  the  government,  took  up  his  musical 
studies  and  the  association  with  Balakirev  and  his 
circle.  Songs  and  several  orchestral  works  added  to 
his  reputation  as  a  composer  with  the  result  that  in 
1871  he  was  appointed  professor  of  composition  and 
instrumentation  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory. 
A  retirement  from  the  navy  followed  in  1873,  although 
he  retained  a  post  as  inspector  of  naval  bands  until 


1884.  By  now  he  had  come  to  realize  certain  deficien- 
cies in  his  education  and  set  himself  to  severe  study, 
especially  in  fugue,  and  in  this  way  ultimately  gained 
the  mastery  of  the  technic  of  composition  which  is  a 
marked  feature  of  his  works. 

In  the  course  of  time  his  music  came  to  be  known 
outside  of  Russia  and  by  now  the  name  of  Rimsky- 
KorsakofF  is  familiar  to  the  concert-goers  all  over  the 
world.  His  genius  seems  to  be  strongest  in  the  freer 
forms  of  the  symphonic  poem  and  in  dramatic  musical 
works,  of  which  he  wrote  fifteen.  Chamber  music,  ■ 
vocal  works  with  orchestra,  choruses  and  songs,  make 
up  the  record  of  his  creative  contribution  to  music. 
He  died  near  Petrograd,  June  21,  1908. 

Cesar  Cui  was  not  of  the  real  Russian  race.  His 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  army  under  Napoleon  which 
invaded  Russia.  Wounded  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  in  1812,  he  remained  in  Poland.  Later  he 
married  a  woman  of  a  Lithuanian  family  and  became 
professor  of  French  in  the  High  School  at  Vilna.  Here 
Cesar  was  born  June  18,  1835.  The  boy  was  educated 
in  the  school  of  which  his  father  was  a  teacher.  In 
childhood  he  showed  precocious  talent  for  music  and 
began  piano  lessons  at  an  early  age.  Such  instruction 
as  he  received  in  musical  theory  at  this  time  was  from 
the  Polish  composer,  Moniuszko.  Like  his  friend  of 
later  years  Cui  was  not  encouraged  to  consider  music  as 
other  than  a  recreation.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old 
he  entered  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  on  his  graduation  was  appointed  to  a 
sub-professorship.  In  the  course  of  his  work  with  the 
institution  he  became  a  recognized  authority  on  military 
fortification.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  late  Emperor, 
Nicholas  II.  In  later  life  Cui  reached  the  rank  of  Lieut, 
Gen.  of  engineers.  During  his  years  of  undergraduate 
study  Cui  was  compelled  to  turn  aside,  in  a  measure, 
from  music.  But  after  his  graduation  he'  came  into 
contact  with  Balakirev  and  accepted  his  views  on 
Russian  national  music.  It  is  probable  that  Balakirev 
assisted  Cui  with  criticism  and  advice,  but  properly 
Cui  was  self-taught  in  composition. 

His  first  stage  work  was  entitled  The  Mandarin  s  Son, 
and  was  written  in  1859.  It  was  his  third  opera,  based 
on  a  tragedy  by  Heine,  JVilliam  Ratcliffe,  that  definitely 
established  his  reputation.  Other  works  in  this  style 
to  a  total  of  nine  came  from  his  pen.  In  addition  to  his 
dramatic  works  Cui  wrote  for  orchestra,  apparently 
preferring  the  suite  to  other  instrumental  forms;  a 
great  amount  of  music  for  the  voice  and  pieces  for  the 
piano. 

Besides  his  work  in  composition  Cui  did  much  for 
music  in  Russia  by  means  of  his  contributions  to  leading 
Russian  papers  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of  other 
countries  by  articles  in  French  and  Belgian  papers. 
The  result  of  these  writings  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  activity  of  the  New  Russian  School. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

AN  ENGLISH  CHOIR  BOY  WHO  BECAME  AN  OPERA 

COMPOSER 


Students  of  the  history  of  music  have  doubtless 
noted  that  many  of  the  old  Italian  composers,  some 
of  the  German,  J.  S.  Bach,  for  instance,  and  the  major- 
ity of  English  musicians  received  their  early  training  in 
music  as  boy  choristers.    In  England  the  Chapel  Royal, 


Westminster  Abbey,  and  St.  Paul's  were  the  great 
training  schools,  one  might  say.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Chapel  Royal  should  have  had  in  its  rolls  the  name 
of  the  composer  who  wrote  the  first  real  opera  in  Eng- 
lish, Henry  Purcell,  and  that  nearly  two  hundred  years 
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later  it  should  take  in  the  composer  who  wrote  the  most 
familiar  light  operas  in  that  language. 

Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan  was  born  in  London,  May 
13,  1842.  His  father  was  an  Irishman  and  a  band 
musician.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  bandmaster  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  and  later  professor  of  the  brass 
bass  instruments  (Grove's  Dictionary  says  of  the 
clarinet)  at  another  military  school.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  father  and  an  Italian  mother. 
Thus  Arthur  may  be  said  to  have  known  music  from 
his  early  childhood.  That  he  had  musical  talent  of  a 
high  order  is  undoubted  and  that  he  had  an  inquiring, 
quick  mind  is  also  certain,  for  it  is  said  that  before  he 
was  eight  years  old  he  had  learned  to  play  nearly  every 
wind  instrument  that  a  small  boy  could  handle. 

In  1854,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  choir.  How  this  came  about  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  influence  of  apparent  trifles.  It 
seems  that  a  domestic  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Helmore,  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  a 
trained  musician  as  well  as  a  clergyman,  spent  a  holiday 
at  her  home  near  where  the  Sullivans  lived.  During  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  a  servant  in  the  Sullivan  family,  noting 
the  boy's  lively  interest  in  everything  musical,  she  said: 
"How  Master  Arthur  would  like  to  live  in  our  house 
where  there  is  so  much  music!"  This  fired  the  boy's 
ambition  and  led  to  an  application  for  admission  to  the 
Chapel.  He  successfully  passed  the  tests  offered  by  the 
organist  and  was  admitted  to  the  choir.  There  were 
ten  boys,  and  these  were  boarded  and  educated  in  the 
Master's  house.  Among  his  fellow  choristers  was 
Francis  Cellier,  afterward  the  conductor  who  directed 
most  of  Sullivan's  operas.  John  Stainer  was  also  a 
brother  chorister. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  choir  Sullivan  was 
made  a  soloist,  suggesting  that  not  only  was  his  voice 
above  the  average  but  that  he  had  received  excellent 
preliminary  training.  A  schoolfellow  described  his 
voice  as  a  very  pure,  high  soprano.  The  wit  and 
humor  considered  natural  to  the  Irish  race  was  his  in  a 
large  measure,  it  is  said,  but  was  not  allowed  to  mter- 
fere  with  his  leaning  to  composition.  During  his  stay 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  the  young  musician  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  anthems  and  small  pieces,  one  of  which  a  song, 
0  Israel,  was  published  in  1855,  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old.  It  is  due  to  Sullivan's  early  training  in 
church  music  that  he  wrote  so  many  melodious  anthems 
and  hymn  tunes,  the  latter  in  use  in  every  hymnal  in  the 
English-speaking  world. 

In  1856  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  was  established. 
For  this  tempting  prize  Sullivan  competed  with  nineteen 
other  youths,  all  older  than  he,  and  was  successful. 
While  still  retaining  his  place  in  the  Chapel  Royal  he 
began  his  studies  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  His 
teacher  in  piano  playing  was  Sterndale  Bennett  (Men- 
delssohn's friend);  harmony  he  studied  with  Sir  John 
Goss.    For  two  years  he  remained  in  the  Royal  College 


of  Music,  in  1858  transferring  to  Leipzig  to  finish  his 
studies  as  provided   by  the  terms  of  the  Scholarship. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  him.  A  school  for 
boy  choristers  had  been  opened  by  Sir  Frederick  A.  G. 
Ouseley,  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford.  Sullivan  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  opening  services.  His  sing- 
ing caused  a  sensation  on  that  occasion.  In  the  course 
of  a  reception  in  the  evening  Sir  Frederick  challenged 
Sullivan  to  play  an  extempore  duet  with  him,  the 
boy  to  take  the  primo  part,  naturally  providing  the 
melody,  and  ready  to  change  to  accompaniment  when 
Sir  Frederick  took  upon  himself  to  play  the  themes. 

At  Leipzig  Sullivan's  teachers  were  Hauptmann  for 
counterpoint,  Rietz  for  composition,  Moscheles  and 
Plaidy  for  piano.  For  two  and  one-half  years  he  re- 
mained at  Leipzig.  When  he  returned  to  England  in 
1861  he  had  with  him  his  music  to  Shakespeare's 
Tempest  which  was  first  performed  in  April,  1862  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts.  The  success  was  im- 
mediate. But  this  success  did  not  mean  that  Sullivan 
could  make  a  living  by  serious  composition.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  seek  pupils  and  placed  an  advertisement 
in  the  Musical  World.  Another  source  of  income, 
continued  for  a  year,  was  assisting  in  the  education  of 
the  boys  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  not  by  giving  instruction 
in  music  but  in  the  "three  R's."  Some  months  after 
his  return  he  accepted  a  position  as  organist  in  a  London 
church  and  retained  it  for  eight  years  while  he  was 
establishing  himself  professionally.  Tenors  and  basses 
for  his  choir  he  obtained  from  the  policemen  attached 
to  a  nearby  station.  In  1866  he  accepted  and  filled  for 
some  years  a  post  as  professor  of  composition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  To  these  duties  he  added 
those  of  organist  to  another  church.  In  1872  he  gave  up 
work  as  an  organist.  With  the  increase  in  his  reputa- 
tion he  was  called  into  educational  work  in  1875  ^^ 
principal  of  the  National  Training  School  of  Music,  a 
post  he  filled  for  three  years.  Later  public  work  of 
Sullivan  was  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
concerts  from  1885  to  1887.  In  1883  he  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria.    He  died  November  22,  1900. 

It  was  in  1867  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  his  stage 
pieces  Cox  and  Box  which  made  a  hit.  The  Prodigal 
Son  was  his  first  work  in  oratorio  form,  produced  in 
1869,  and  was  followed  in  1873  by  The  Light  of  the 
World  and  The  Golden  Legend  in  1886.  But  it  was 
evident  that  Sullivan's  most  successful  line  was  in 
comic  opera.  In  1875  he  wrote  Trial  by  Jury  and 
during  the  years  that  followed,  up  to  his  death,  he 
produced  seventeen  works  of  which  the  American  public 
is  most  familiar  with  Pinafore,  Pirates  of  Penzance,  and 
The  Mikado.  Sullivan's  genius  as  a  composer  was  shown 
in  seventeen  orchestral  works  and  incidental  music  to 
plays,  thirteen  part  songs,  twenty-two  anthems,  fifty 
hymns,  and  one  hundred  songs.  Of  the  latter  the  best 
known  are  probably  The  Lost  Chord  and  Orpheus  with 
his  Lute. 
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XXI 
CROSSING  OF   HANDS 


§  1,  At  times  it  becomes  necessary  to  cross  one 
hand  over  the  other,  in  order  to  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  phrase.  This  may  be  required  to 
permit  one  hand  to  play  a  melody  in  a  medium 
register  while  the  other  plays  an  accompaniment 
on  either  side  of  the  melody;  or  the  accompaniment 
may  be  in  the  medium  register  and  the  tones  of 
the  melody  alternately  above  and  below.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  a  continuous  ascending  figure 
which  begins  in  the  left  hand,  passes  through  the 
right  hand  and  then  requires  the  left  hand  to  cross 
over  to  play  a  final  note  in  the  upper  part  ot  the 
keyboard.  Only  a  relaxed  posture  will  permit  of 
this  crossing  of  hands  without  undue  motion  of 
the  body. 

In  general  the  hand  that  crosses  passes  over 
the  other  hand,  but  situations  occasionally  arise 
when  such  a  crossing  is  made  under.    This  hap- 


pens only  when  one  hand  is  playing  on  the  black 
keys  and  the  hand  that  crosses  plays  a  white  key. 
The  key  played  upon  by  a  crossed  hand  is 
usually  struck  with  the  second  or  third  finger. 
This  is  invariably  the  case  if  it  is  a  white  key.  If 
the  key  is  a  black  key  it  sometimes  is  advisable  to 
use  the  thumb  in  a  rapid  movement,  where  there 
is  danger  of  a  finger  missing  the  key  or  slipping 
oflF  the  edge. 

Meditation,  Mortsbn 

§  2.  The  change  of  clef  in  the  First  Subject  shows 
that  the  left  hand  is  to  cross  over  the  right  hand. 
The  upper  tones  that  form  the  melody  should  be 
well  sustained.  The  Damper  pedal  retains  the 
tones  while  the  hand  changes  position.  In  the 
Second  Subject  (9)  the  right  hand  crosses  over  the 
left.    Here  the  upper  tones  are  not  to  be  sustained, 
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and  the  pedal  is  released  to  allow  the  lower  tones 
to  sound  staccato.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
hold  the  keys  depressed  through  the  measure. 

Trio  for  Flute,  Lute  and 
Bass  Viol,  Czerny 

§  3.  This  Study,  which  is  in  imitation  of  the  style 
of  some  of  the  early  Italian  masters,  is  written  in 
three  distinct  voices.  The  continuous  broken 
chord  figure  suggests  the  lute;  the  bass  viol  is 
characteristically  represented  with  the  crisp  bass 
notes  on  the  second  and  third  counts  of  the  meas- 
ure; while  a  somewhat  florid  passage  in  one  part 
of  the  melody  strongly  suggests  the  flute.  On 
the  fourth  count  of  the  second  full  measure  there 
is  a  duple  figure  consisting  of  a  dotted  eighth  and 
sixteenth  note  set  in  opposition  to  a  triple  figure 
in  the  other  hand.  In  such  a  figure  the  dotted 
eighth  note  and  the  first  note  of  the  Triplet  would 
be  struck  together  and  the  sixteenth  note  would  be 
struck  somewhat  after  the  third  note  of  the  Tripkt. 
It  is  well  that  the  student  take  occasion  to  learn 
how  to  observe  this  rhythmic  distinction,  for  it  is 
frequently  required,  particularly  in  modern  works. 
However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  instance 
the  intended  interpretation  undoubtedly  follows  a 
classic  custom  which  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
formerly  composers  hesitated  to  write  a  quarter 
note  as  a  part  of  a  Triplet,  feehng  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  join  all  of  the  tones  of  a  Triplet  with  the 
same  bar.  In  consequence,  a  Triplet  figure  which 
consisted  of  a  quarter  note  and  an  eighth  note  was 
written  as  a  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth,  similar  to 
the  right  hand  group  appearing  on  the  fourth 
count  of  the  second  full  measure  in  this  Study. 


Thus  in  following  this  interpretation,  the  last 
notes  of  the  measure  in  each  hand  should  be 
sounded  together. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  crossing  the  hands 
that  the  even  flow  of  the  Triplets  should  not  be 
interrupted.  The  crossing  of  the  hands  sometimes 
tends  to  throw  the  whole  body  out  of  balance,  to 
the  detriment  of  whatever  continuous  figure  is  in 
progress  at  the  time. 

Prelude,  Bertini 

§  4.  In  spite  of  its  modest  appearance,  this  Pre- 
lude is  to  be  played  in  bravura  style,  in  a  march 
rhythm.  The  motives  of  the  First  Subject  (i)  are 
short  and  require  no  use  of  the  Damper  pedal. 
The  first  part  of  each  measure  receives  its  primary 
accent,  and  as  shown  by  the  accent  the  quarter 
note  on  the  third  pulse  has  a  melodic  prominence 
second  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  measure. 
Make  these  rhythmic  contrasts  well  marked.  The 
two  notes  played  by  the  left  hand  crossing  over  the 
right  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the 
motive  played  by  the  right  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  measure.  [§  5] 

The  Angelus,  Pasconet 

§  5.  Equal  tone  lengths  and  a  sostenuto  are  re- 
quired in  The  Angelus.  As  the  entire  motive  is 
built  upon  a  single  chord  foundation  the  Damper 
pedal  is  used  throughout  each  measure.  At  the 
first  count  of  each  measure  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient accent  to  establish  the  rhythm.  A  slightly 
less  accent  should  be  given  to  the  sustained  after- 
striking  tone  at  the  top  of  the  broken  chord 
figure. 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Taking  the  Table  of  120 
Changes  of  five  fingers,  and  playing  the  first  two 
tones  as  Double  Notes,  there  results  a  Quadruplet. 
This  also  reduces  the  list  of  changes  to  60.  The 
first  thirty-six  of  the  complete  Table  of  Sixty 
Quadruplets  with  one  Double  Note  are  given 
in  Example  No.  2,  the  first  12  changes  in  music 
notation  and  the  remaining  changes  represented 
by  figures  showing  the  fingering.  Practise  the 
first  12  as  given,  at  a  metronome  speed  slowly  in- 
creasing from  108  to  152  to  an  eighth  note.  Then 
practise  them  in  two  speeds,  according  to  the 
rhythmic  pattern  in  Example  No.  3. 

Arpeggios:  Play  the  Diminished  Seventh 
Chord  with  Triplets  beginning  on  D,  the  Triplet 
on  the  second  count  as  in  No.  I,  in  Example  No.  1 1, 
also  apply  the  mode!  to  Diminished  Seventh 
chords  beginning  on  A,  B,  C  and  £#. 


Chords:  Practise  the  full  major  Tv\a.d  in  broken 
form,  legatissimo,  followed  by  the  same  as  a  solid 
chord,  as  in  No.  I,  in  Example  No.  4.  Apply  this 
model  to  the  following  table  of  chords: 


left  hand  right  hand 

CEGC  GCEG 

4 

C    Eb     G     C  G    C     Eb     G 

4 

B    D#     FS    B  F     B.    D      F 

3 

B     D      F#    B  F     B>     D?     F 

4 

A    C#     E      A  E    A     CS    E 

3 

Practise    the   right    and    left    hands    separately. 
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Later  apply  the  model  to  the  major  and  minor 
Triads  alternately,  while  transposing  through  all 
twelve    Keys   in    a   rising   Chromatic    succession. 

Scales:  Practise  the  major  Scale  in  Sextuplets, 
as  three  Doublets  ("prestidigitator"),  and  as  two 
Triplets  ("practicability"),  as  Example  No.  i. 

Review:  Play  the  Sequences  in  expanded  hand 
position.  Example  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  both  in  Doub- 
lets and  Triplets  as  shown  in  Example  No.  i. 

Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Of  the  sixty  Fingerings  for  a 
Quadruplet  with  one  pair  of  Double  notes  prac- 
tise Nos.   13  to  24. 

Arpeggios:  Play  the  Diminished  Seventh  chord 
beginning  on  D,  a  Triplet  on  the  first  count,  as  in 
No.  II,  in  Example  No.  ii;  also  beginning  on 
A,  B,  C  and  £#. 

Chords:  Practise  the  full  major  triads,  as 
broken   chords,   legatissimo,  and    as  Solid   chords, 


Example  No.  1 


as  in  No.  II,  of  Example  No.  4;  also  apply  this 
model  to  the  major  and  minor  Keys  contained  in 
the  following  table: 


LEFT    HAND 


G 

5 

G 
F 
F 

E 


C 

C 

Bb 

Bb 

A 


E 

Eb 

D 

Db 

C# 


G 

1 

G 
F 
F 
E 


RIGHT  HAND 

1  2  .1  S 

C  E  G  C 

C  Eb  G  C 

B  D#  F#  B 

B  D  F#  B 

A  C#  E  A 


Finally  transpose  through  all  the  major  and 
minor  Keys  in  a  rising  Chromatic  succession; 

Scales:  Practise  the  major  Scale  in  Ratios,  as 
in  Example  No.  6,  and  transpose  to  the  Keys  of 
B  and  F#. 

Review:  Play  the  "leaners"  against  mi?tor 
Sixths,  and  apply  the  model  to  all  twelve  Keys  as 
indicated  in  Example  No.   10. 


II 


Poetic  Meters 


n 


Example  No.  2 


pres-ti-di- gi  -  ta- tor    prac-ti  -  ca- bil-i  -  ty 
Table  of  Sixty  Quadruplets  with  One  Double  Note,  Nos.  1  to  36 


Example  No.  3  Rhythmic  Pattern    Example  No.  4  Broken  and  Solid  Chords 
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Model  for  the  Five- Octave  Scale  with  Doublets 
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Example  No.  6 


Models  for  the  major  Scales  in  Ratios 
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Example  No.  7 

Modei-ato 
1 


Sequences  in  Extended  Hand  Position 
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Example  No.  8  Velocity  Exercise  for  Hand  Expansion  and  Contraction 

Moderato 
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Example  No.  9 

Allegretto  ^ 


Velocity  Exercise  for  Hand  Contraction 
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Example  No.  11 
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X  XI  xn 


The  Diminished  Seventh  Chord,  with  Triplets 


UNIVERSITY 
COURSE 


INTERMEDIATE 
CHAPTER  XXII 


XXII 
SOSTENUTO  MELODY 


§  1.  A  melody  of  sustained  tones  of  long  duration 
lacks  any  strong  rhythmic  characteristics  of  its 
own,  therefore  the  underlying  accents  and  pulses 
of  the  measure  must  be  represented  in  other  voices 
or  in  some  form  of  rhythmic  accompaniment. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  used  to  accomplish  this 
purpose;  is  the  representation  of  the  first  accent  of 
the  measure  by  the  bass,  which  is  followed  by 
afterstriking  tones — single  or  double — in  the  mid- 
dle voices  to  complete  the  chord  foundation.  This 
form  has  many  variations. 

Where  the  melody  tones  and  the  afterstriking 
figures  are  to  be  played  by  one  hand,  the  melody 
tones  are  to  be  sustained  and  the  afterstriking 
t-ones,  important  only  from  a  rhythmic  standpoint, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  cover  up  the  sostenuto 
of  the  melody.  If  the  melody  is  in  an  inner  voice, 
the  afterstriking  tones  should  be  still  more  sub- 
dued, because  an  inner-voiced  melody  is  more 
easily  covered  up  than  one  in  an  outer  voice. 

Evensong,  Duvernoy 

§  2.  In  this  Study  the  ha//  notes  are  of  equal  im- 
portance, and  should  be  well  sustained.  The 
afterstriking  accompanying  figure  is  played  by  one 
or  the  other  or  by  both  hands,  giving  opportunity 
for  the  exercising  of  all  the  fingers.  Its  character 
is  the  sanie  throughout.  The  absence  of  non- 
harmonic  material  makes  this  a  valuable  Study 
for  analysis,  by  marking  the  chord  foundations. 
Play  the  repeated  notes  with  an  easy,  free  finger 
action,  lifting  the  fingers  well  off  the  keys  after 
each  note,  though  not  too  high.  Avoid  any  ver- 
tical movement  of  the  arm  or  wrist.  [§  3] 

Longing,  Loeschhorn 

§  3.  This  Study  is  composed  of  two.  principal 
voices,  with  an  inner  voice  supplying  a  rhythmic 
accompaniment.  The  tones  of  the  outer  voices 
should  be  sustained.  The  phrasing  divides  nat- 
urally into  two-measure  groups  (i),  some  of  which 
are  closely  connected,  with  but  a  slight  separation 
between  adjoining  quarterperiods  (6)  (7).  As  in 
most  left-hand  accompaniments  of  broken  chords 
to  be  played  legato,  it  is  permissible  to  sustain  the 


lowest  bass  note  into  the  afterstriking  tones  which 
follow  it.  [§  4] 

Confidence,  Burgmueller 

§  4.  There  is  little  new  in  the  way  of  technic.  As 
in  the  preceding  studies,  the  melody  tones  should 
be  well  sustained  and  the  tones  of  the  accompany- 
ing figures  subordinated.  The  first  eight  measures 
may  be  turned  into  an  excellent  exercise  for  inde- 
pendence of  the  fingers  by  playing  the  melody 
tones  legato  as  usual,  and  the  second  and  third 
tones  of  the  Triplet  figure  staccato.  [§  6] 

A  Fairy  Story,  Reinhold 

§  5.  In  this  piece  is  found  a  simple  melody  with 
a  detached  accompaniment.  The  tones  of  the 
melody  receive  the  stronger  accent,  though  this  is 
not  to  be  a  heavy  one.  The  eighth  notes  of  the 
accompaniment  should  not  be  held  over  into  the 
following  quarter  note  of  the  melody,  but  should 
be  continued  only  through  the  second  half  of  the 
quarter  note  preceding.  Thus  they  will  be  fairly 
short,  and  with  but  little  accent. 

This  afterstriking  accompaniment  is  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  melody  tones,  and  of  itself 
will  not  produce  inner-voiced  melodies  or  counter- 
themes.  By  its  continual  movement  the  bass 
voice,  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  melody.  The 
chief  interest  attaches  to  the  upper  and  lower 
voices,  and  the  inner  voices  serve  only  as  comple- 
menting tones  of  the  chord.  [§  7] 

Roundelay,  Wilson 

§  6.  The  parts  for  the  two  hands  are  contrasted 
throughout:  a  sostenuto  melody  in  the  right  hand 
and  a  staccato  accompaniment  in  the  left.  Even 
though  these  touches  are  used,  the  contrast  will 
be  entirely  lost  if  the  Damper  pedal  is  employed, 
as  the  pedal  destroys  the  effect  of  the  staccato  in 
the  left-hand  part.  Play  the  four  tones  of  the 
Turn  exactly  on  the  second  eighth  note,  as  in- 
dicated; do  not  try  to  hurry  them.  The  phrase 
grouping  of  this  piece  is  unusual,  as  the  phrases 
consist  mostly  of  three  measures  instead  of*  the 
customary  four. 
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CONFIDENCE 


Allegro  non  troppo 
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ROUNDELAY 


Molto  moderato 
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BOURREE 


Allegro 


F.  LE  COUPPEY 
Op.  17 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Play  the  Sequences  in  ex- 
panded hand  position,  Example  No.  i,  for  right 
and  left  hands  separately,  -with  three  different 
fingerings  as  given.    Increase  the  tempo  gradually. 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  model  arpeggio  Study, 
in  C  major.  Example  No.  2,  playing  the  arpeggio 
passages  legato  instead  of  as  indicated. 

Chords:  Practise  the  Double  Sixths,  with 
Doublet,  Triplet  and  Quadruplet  Reiterations,  as 
in  Example  No.  4.  This  is  to  be  played  with  both 
hands  together,  the  right  hand  an  Octave  higher, 
and  extended  through  two  or  three  octaves,  the 
metronome  speed  gradually  increasing  from  60  to 
88  to  a  quarter  note. 

Scales:  Play  the  Harmonic  minor  Scales  of  5, 
£,  A  and  D,  in  four-four  meter,  with  a  Triplet 
on  one  count,  applying  alternately  the  four  rhyth- 
mic patterns  shown  in  Example  No.  6;  extend 
through  five  octaves. 

Review:  Continue  the  practice  of  the  Re- 
iterated Quadruplets,  as  in  Example  No.  7. 


Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Practise  the  broken  Sixths, 
Example  No.  3,  extending  through  three  octaves 
and  returning. 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  model  arpeggio  Study, 
in  C  major.  Example  No.  2,  playing  the  arpeggio 
passages  staccato  as  indicated.  Practise  also  in 
three-four  meter,  playing  the  four  eighth  notes  on 
second  half  of  each  measure  as  four  sixteenth  notes. 

Chords:  Practise  the  scale  of  Double  Sixths  in 
rhythms,  as  in  Example  No.  5,  the  metronome 
speed  not  faster  than  66  to  a  quarter  note. 

Scales:  Apply  the  model  for  the  Scale  in 
Ratios  (2-xxi,  Example  No.  9)  to  the  Scales  of 
A'xt  and  R\y  major. 

Review:  The  Sequences  for  hands. in  expanded 
position,  with  accents  on  the  first  and  third  count«^ 
as  in  Example  No.  8.  The  accented  notes  are 
played  by  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand  in 
ascending  and  the  fourth  finger  in  descending,  and 
'oice  versa  for  the  left  hand.  Practise  the  exercise 
staccato. 
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Example  No.  1 

®=  1  5  3  3  4 

n    ®=  2         5  3  4  5 

@=  1  4  3  3  4 


Sequences  in  Expanded  Hand  Position 

RIGHT    HAND 
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5  2  3  4 
5  3  4  5 
4       2       3        4 


1 

3 

1 


5  2  3  4 
5  3  4  5 
4      3      3       4 
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3  4  5  3  4  5 
3      3       4      3       3      4 
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4         1      3      a      1         4        1,     3^  2      1  4 
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LEFT    HAND 
5     2      15      2      1 
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Model  arpeggio  Study:  C  majoi 
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Example  No.  3 
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Scale  of  broken  Diatonic  Double  Sixths 
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Example  No.  4       Scale  of  Double  Sixths  with  Doublets,  Triplets  and  Quadruplets 
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Example  No.  5 


Scale  of  Double  Sixths  in  Four  Rhythms 
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Example  No.  6 


Rhythmic  Patterns  for  the  Five- Octave  Scale  with  Triplets 
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Example  No.  7 


Reiterated  Quadruplets 
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Example  No.  8       Five-note  Sequences,  with  Accents  on  Second  and  Fourth  Fingers 

Right  hand  an  octave  higjier 
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XXIIJ 
VARIETY  OF  INTERPRETATIVE  STYLE 


§1.  Style  has  to, do  with  the  mood,  the  man- 
ner of  thought,  or  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser while  creating  his  work;  also  the  concep- 
•tion  and  interpretation  of  that  work  by  the 
•performer. 

Styles,  moods  and  interpretations  are  many  and 
various,  both  good  and  bad.  A  good  style  is  de- 
pendent upon  refinement,  taste,  experience,  a 
knowledge  of  music  history  and  literature,  and  of 
the  element  of  form  and  of  the  development  of  a 
musical  idea  as  contained  in  a  theme.  The  history, 
the  literature  and  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
music  is  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  read  and 
study.     Experience  is  the  most  difficult  asset  to 


acquire.  It  is  dependent  upon  unremitting  and 
effective  practice  and.  many  public  performances 
during  which  final  test  is  made  of  one's  ability  and 
adaptability. 

Minuet,  Handel 

§  2.  The  Trills  begin  with  the  Changing  tone 
above,  placed  upon  the  accent,  and  end  through 
the  Changing  tone  below  (2).  This  ending  should 
be  somewhat  broadened  before  it  leads  into  the 
final  tone.  Although  in  this  Minuet  by  Handel 
it  does  not  do  so,  the  Minuet  usually  begins  with 
an  unaccented  tone  before  the  bar  line  and  the 
rhythmic  motive  closes  with  the  second  instead  of 
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Valse  lento 


IN  VIENNA 


F.  SCHUBERT 


the  third  count  of  the  measure.  This  form  of  dance 
composition  was  early  used  as  a  movement  in  in- 
strumental Suites.  [§§  6,  7] 

Gavotte,  Pasconet 

§  3.  The  rhythmic  figure  of  the  Gavotte  extends 
from  the  middle  of  one  measure  to  the  middle  of 
the  next.  An  accent  should  be  given  on  the  first 
count  of  each  measure,  although  it  falls  in  the 
middle  of  this  continuous  figure.  As  the  new  figure- 
grouping  begins  upon  the  third  count  of  each 
measure,  it  also  should  be  accented  only  slightly 
less  than  the  principal  measure  division.  The 
tempo  of  the  Gavotte  is  always  moderato.    Seldom 


is  great  volume  of  tone  required.  The  style  should 
always  be  graceful. 

Saltarella,  Heller 

§  4.  This  piece  contains  much  material  for  the 
study  of  variety  in  interpretation.  In  the  first 
four  measures  both  the  legato  and  the  staccato 
touch  is  used  in  the  right  hand  part;  also  phrasing 
in  groups  of  three  notes  and  six  notes,  accents  and 
Grace  notes.  Observe  the  sharp  contrast  of  stac- 
cato and  legato  (15-18);  the  manner  in  which  the 
chords  are  phrased  at  the  close  of  the  haljperiod 
(7-10),  and  the  same  material  varied  on  its  return 
(27),  leading  into  the  Coda.  [§9] 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Apply  the  two  model  Trills 
with  Turns,  Example  No.  i,  A  and  B,  to  the  table 
of  sixteen  Model  Turns  in  Example  No.  2. 

Arpeggios:  To  the  First  Inversion  of  the  four 
model  major  triads  and  the  three  model  minor 
triads,  apply  the  two  Rhythmic  arpeggio  models  I 
and  II,  in  Example  No.  4,  extending  through  four 
octaves  as  indicated. 


Chords:  Since  a  Seventh  chord  consists  of  four 
notes,  such  a  chord  can  be  written  or  played  in 
four  positions.  In  Example  No.  5  is  shown  the 
Formation  in  each  of  the  four  positions,  of  a  Dis- 
persed Seventh  chord  on  G — the  Dominant 
Seventh  of  the  Key  of  C.  These  four  positions  may 
also  be  called  the  Root  Position  and  the  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Inversions.  Transpose  this  model 
to  the  Keys  of  F  and  B\>,  as  in  Example  No.  6. 
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Scales:  Play  the  Melodic  minor  scales,  in 
twelve  Keys,  in  9  and  17-note  lengths. 

Review:  Play  the  twelve  Diminished  Seventh 
chords,  as  in  Example  No.  8,  in  the  rising  Chro- 
matic succession,  extending  upwards  three  oc- 
taves and  returning. 

Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Of  the  60  Fingerings  for  a 
Quadruplet  with  one  pair  of  Double  notes,  prac- 
tise Nos.  25  to  36  (2-xxi,  Example  No.  2). 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  Diminished  Seventh 
chords  as  in  Example  No.  8,  as  rolled  full  chords, 
in  a  chromatic  series,  ascending  and  descending, 
applying  the  model  in  Example  No.  3. 

Chords:  Apply  the  model  for  the  formation  of 
Dispersed  Seventh  chords.  Example  No.  5,  to  the 
Dominant  Seventh  chords  in  the  keys  of  £b,  ^b 
and  Db,  as  in  Example  No.  6. 

Scales:  Transpose  the  Scale  in  Ratios  (2-xxi, 
Example  No.  9)  to  the  Keys  of  F  and  B\>  major. 

Review:  Extend  the  broken  Sixths  (i-xxii. 
Example  No.  3)  up  four  octaves  and  return. 


Example  No.  1 
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Example  No.  3 


Chromatic  Series  of  broken  Diminished  Seventh  Chords: 
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Example  No.  4 


Seven  Model  Triad  arpeggios,  First  Inversion 
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Example  No.  5         The  Formation  of  pispersed  Seventh  Chords,  in  four  positions 
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Example  No.  7 


Inversions  of  Dispersed  Dominant  Sevenths 
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XXIV 
MELODIC   ELABORATION 


§  1.  "Economy  of  material"  is  the  principle  under- 
lying all  well  constructed  music.  After  beginning 
with  a  well-defined  melody  a  composer  does  not 
drop  it  at  once  and  proceed  to  something  new,  and 
so  on — as  in  the  ordinary  improvisation.  Such 
construction  would  be  intangible  and  without 
form,  and  the  listener  would  be  denied  the  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  from  anticipating  the  recurrence 
of  themes  he  has  heard  before.  Good  musical  con- 
struction, like  an  essay,  is  thematic:  that  is,  based 
upon  a  theme.  After  stating  the  "text"  which 
contains,  the  germ  of  musical  thought,  the  composer 
proceeds  to  develop  it,  constantly  returning  to  it 
and  presenting  it  in  new  lights  and  unfolding  its 
hidden  resources.  A  study  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  such  development  is  what  is  taught  in 
musical  composition,  but  it  is  vitally  important 
that  the  pianist  should  know  and  recognize  a  few 
of  the  elementary  processes,  as  exhibited  in  the 
simpler  forms  of  melodic  elaboration.  They  are 
invaluable  aids  to  correct  interpretation. 

The  first  thing  for  the  student  to  observe  is  the 
distinction  between  the  three  forms  of  melodic 
recurrence:  Repetition,  Sequence  and  Imitation. 

Repetition  means  the  recurrence  of  a  theme  or 
melodic  figure  on  the  same  degree  of  the  scale 
and  AT  the  same  pitch  as  its  first  appearance. 


The  repetition  may  be  either  exact  or  modified. 
For  an  example  of  exact  repetition  compare  the 
left  hand  melody  in  the  first  four-measure  phrase 
of  the  Lanciani  Valse  Triste  with  the  third  four- 
measure  phrase.  For  an  example  of  modified  repe- 
tition compare  the  first  six  notes  in  the  left  hajid 
part  of  the  Nocturne  by  Foerster,  with  the  next 
seven  notes. 

Sequence  is  where  the  recurrence  takes  place 
on  different  scale  degrees  than  does  the  first  ap- 
pearance. Like  repetition,  it  may  be  either  exact 
or  modified.  There  are  several  examples  of  both 
kinds  in  this  chapter. 

Imitation,  the  third  form  of  recurrence,  is  where 
the  melodic  figure  appears  in  another  voice.  It 
may  be  exact  or  modified,  and  may  even  appear 
upside  down,  or  in  "contrary  motion"  as  it  is 
called.  Compare  the  left  hand  part  of  the  first 
four-measure  phrase  of  A  Silhouette  by  Mortson 
with  the  right  hand  part  of  the  next  four-measure 
phrase.  This  is  modified  imitation.  This  piece 
also  contains  some  examples  of  imitation  in  con- 
trary motion  which  the  student  should  find  and 
mark. 

The  variations  that  the  theme  undergoes  in  the 
Theme  and  Variations  by  Wilson  are  very  in- 
teresting and  well  worth  a  close  analysis. 
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CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignmeni 

Special  Technic:  Review  the  Sequences  in  ex- 
panded hand  position,  Example  No.  3,  both  hands 
together,  the  left  hand  an  octave  lower  than  as 
written. 

Arpeggios  :  Transpose  the  model  triad  arpeggio 
Study  (2-xxii,  Example  No.  2)  to  G  major,  as  in- 
dicated in  Example  No.  4,  the  arpeggio  passages 
played  legatissimo  instead  of  as  notated. 

Chords:  Apply  the  model  for  "skipped"  basses 
and  chords,  Example  No.  5,  to  the  table  of  the 
ninety-six  Triads. 

Scales:  Apply  the  model  for  the  major  Scale 
in  Sextuplets  (2-xxi,  Example  No.  i),  to  the  Keys 
of  B\>y  E\}  and  G  major. 

Review:  Extend  the  scale  of  broken  Seconds 
and  Thirds,  Example  No.  8,  through  four  octaves 
and  return,  using  the  fingering  5  4. 

Example  No.  1        With  Middle  Accents 


Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Practise  the  Reiterated 
Double  Thirds  in  a  rising  Diatonic  succession  as 
in  Example  No.  2;  also  practise  these  Reiterated 
Thirds  with  middle  accents,  with  the  rhythmic 
groupings  suggested  in  Example  No.  i.  Of  the  60 
fingerings  of  a  Quadruplet  with  one  pair  of  Double 
notes,  practise  numbers  37  to  48,  Example  No.  9. 

Arpeggios:  Play  the  transposed  arpeggio  model 
in  the  Key  of  G  major,  staccato  as  indicated. 

Chords:  Apply  the  model  for  the  Formation  of 
Dispersed  Dominant  Seventh  chords  (2-xxii,  Ex- 
ample No.  5)  to  the  Dominant  Seventh  chords  of 
the  Keys  of  F'^,  B  and  E,  as  in  Example  No.  6. 

Scales:  Practise  the  scale  model  in  two  speeds. 
Example  No.  7,  which  successively  consists  of  the 
major  Scale  and  the  Parallel  Harmonic  minor  Scales 
in  nine-notes,  then  the  major  Scale  and  the  Rela- 
tive Melodic  minor  Scale  in  fifteen  notes  with  the 
speed  doubled. 

Review:  Repeat  the  two  model  Trills  with 
Turns,  as  applied  to  the  sixteen  Model  Turns 
(2-xxiir,  Examples  Nos.  i  and  2),  using  the  finger- 
ing 432. 


Example  No.  2        The  Scale  of  Reiterated  Double  Thirds,  with  Change  of  Fingers 
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Arpeggio  Model    Example  No.  5    Triads  with  Octave  Skips 


Example  No.  6   The  Formation  of  Dispersed  Dominant  Seventh  Chords :  Sharp  Keys 
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UNIVERSITY 
COURSE 


INTERMEDIATE 
CHAPTER  XXV 


XXV 

SYNCOPATION 


§  1.  Syncopation  is  the  effect  produced  by  accent- 
ing those  weaker  divisions  of  a  measure  which 
usually  and  naturally  remain  unaccented  between 
the  stronger  pulses.  It  is  an  irregularity  of  rhyth- 
mic accent,  but  which  can  be  recognized  as  an  ir- 
regularity only  if  placed  in  contrast  with  a  regular 
rhythm,  the  pulsations  of  which  have  been  already 
established. 

Regular  pulsations  of  equal  length  become 
rhythm,  only  when  accents  of  varying  degrees  of 
power  are  placed  in  a  definite  order  and  at  uniform 
intervals  upon  certain  of  these  pulsations.  In  any 
established  rhythm  these  accents  rotate  naturally 
upon  certain  pulsations.  When  any  one  of  these 
accents  is  overbalanced  by  a  stronger  accent  on 
some  other  pulsation,  or  when  an  accent  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  pulsation — "misplaced"  ac- 
cents, as  they  have  been  called — the  rhythm  be- 
comes a  syncopated  rhythm,  and  the  effect  is 
termed  syncopation.  If  this  change  of  accent  is 
continued  for  a  certain  period,  the  original  rhythm 


is  forgotten,  and  the  syncopation  ceases  to  exist 
or  to  be  felt.  Although  the  effect  of  syncopation 
may  be  produced  by  harmonic  or  melodic  means, 
it  is  ALWAYS  a  rhythmic  effect. 

The  alternation  of  two  kinds  of  rhythms  will 
also  produce  the  effect  of  syncopation,  even  with- 
out dynamic  emphasis  of  any  kind.  This  proves 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  one  of  the  two  kinds 
of  grouping  must  be  mentally  selected  as  the  regu- 
lar rhythm,  and  whichever  one  that  may  be  will 
immediately  cause  the  other  one  to  become  an 
irregular  rhythm,  and  syncopation  results. 

Perplexed,  Bertini 

§  2.  This  manner  of  rhythmic  afterstriking  for- 
merly was  called  rhythmic  anticipation,  a  term 
now  employed  in  an  harmonic  rather  than  a  rhyth- 
mic sense.  The  legato  is  to  be  broad,  with  care 
exercised  to  avoid  undue  accents,  and  to  maintain 
evenness  in  the  length  and  the  dynamic  quality  of 
all  the  tones.  [§  3] 
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POLONAISE 

From  Sixth  French  Suite 
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Maypole  Dance,  Pasconet 

§3.  The  syncopated  tone  should  receive  an  ac- 
cent, but  the  dynamic  force  of  this  stress  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  passage  in  which  the  tone 
appears.  If  the  syncopated  tone  is  preceded  by  a 
regularly  accepted  principal  measure-pulse  (i), 
both  tones  receive  the  same  degree  of  accentuation. 
If  a  rest  precedes  the  syncopated  tone  (9)  (13)  the 
accent  belonging  to  the  principal  pulse  must  be 
given  to  the  otherwise  unaccented  part  of  the 
measure.  When  the  syncopation  is  tied  over  the 
count  (35)  (38)  (40),  the  Bass  or  some  other  voice 
will  receive  the  primary  accent.  This  piece  is  of  a 
bright,  rhythmic  character.  Besides  a  florid 
melodic  outline,  it  contains  several  interesting  ac- 
companying figures  (9)  (13)  for  the  left  hand.  The 
tempo  is  moderately  fast,  and  the  tone  quality 
should  be  comparatively  light.  [§  5] 


Minuet  and  Polonaise,  Bach 

§  4,  Neither  of  these  pieces  illustrate  the  use  of 
syncopation;  but  they  are  included  in  this  chapter 
for  purposes  of  contrast.  The  two  movements 
are  taken  from  one  of  a  set  of  six  Suites  written 
out  of  compliment  to  a  French  nobleman.  They 
represent  Bach  in  one  of  his  lighter  moods. 

Serenade,  Gurlitt 

§5.  The  principle  of  syncopation  is  applied  in 
this  piece  to  the  correct  use  of  the  Damper  pedal, 
as  shown  by  the  pedal  notation  below  the  left- 
hand  part.  Used  in  this  way,  syncopation  does 
not  result  in  any  rhythmical  irregularity  that  is 
apparent  to  the  ear,  but  the  irregularity  is  present, 
for  the  pedal  action  does  not  coincide  with  the 
regular  measure-pulses.  This  may  require  some 
practice  for  the  left  hand  alone  with  the  pedal. 


CUMULATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ELABORATION  OF  FUNDAMENTAL  TECHNIC 


First  Assignment 

Sp{;cial  Technic:  Of  the  60  fingerings  for  a 
Quadruplet  with  one  pair  of  Double  notes,  prac- 
tise Nos.  49  to  60,  Example  No.  9. 

Arpeggios:  Apply  the  arpeggio  model  in 
"tucked"  Diminished  Sevenths,  in  Triplets,  in 
Example  No.  2,  to  the  twelve  Diminished  Seventh 
chords,  in  a  rising  chromatic  succession,  as  in 
Example  No.  3. 

Chords:  Form  Dispersed  Dominant  Seventh 
chords,  in  each  of"the  four  positions,  in  the  Keys 
of  A,  D,  and  G,  following  the  model  previously 
given  (2-xxiv,  Example  No.  6). 

Scales:  Apply  the  model  for  the  major  Scale 
in  Sextuplets  (^-xxi.  Example  No.  i),  to  the  Keys 
of  A\>.  Db  and  F#. 


Review:  Apply  the  Silent  Exchange  on  Triads, 
as  in  Example  No.  7,  to  the  eleven  model  triads, 
shown  in  Example  No.  8. 

Second  Assignment 

Special  Technic:  Continue  the  Tremolos,  in 
Example  No.  i,  through  all  twelve  Keys  in  the 
rising  Chron>atic  succession. 

Arpeggios:  Practise  the  triad  arpeggio  of  C 
major  in  the  first  or  Root  position,  in  the  two 
rhythmic  patterns,  containing  one  Triplet  to  the 
measure,  as  in  Example  No.  4;  extend  through 
four  octaves,  the  metronome  speed  increasing 
gradually  from  72  to  100  to  a  quarter  note.  Sim- 
ilarly apply  the  two  rhythmic  patterns  to  the  three 
other  model  major  triad  arpeggios,  in  the  Keys  of 
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5b,  A  and  F#,  and  to  the  three  model  minor  triad  Scales:  Practise  the  model  Scale  Studies  in  C 

arpeggios,  in  the  Keys  of  C,  B  and  E\>.  major,  Example  No.  lo,  and  in  A  minor.  Example 

Chords:  The  formation  of  Dispersed  Triads,  is  No.  ii. 

shown  ih  Example  No.  5.    Apply  this  model  to  the  Review:  Play  the  Scale  in   Double  Sixths,  in 

major  triad  on  F#,  and  to  the  minor  triad  on  E\>;  rhythms  (i-xxii,  Example  No.  5),  and  transpose 

also  practise  each  triad  as  in  Example  No.  6.  to  all  twelve  Keys. 


Example  No.  1 


Tremolos,  in  Triple  Rhythm 


4  3 


4  3 


3  4 
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Example  No.  2 


^ 


r.h.A   2  .   >i  3   2 


"  Tucked  "  Diminished  Seventh  Chords,  in  Triplets 

4     B 
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6     4    5 

Example  No.  Z 
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The  Twelve  Diminished  Seventh  Chords:  Ascending  Series 
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Example  No.  4 
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Triad  arpeggios,  with  Triplets 

3'  II  ,etc. 
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Example  No.  5 


Dispersed  Triads    Example  No.  6 


Rhythmic  Model 
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Example  No.  7 
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Silent  Exchange  of  Fingers  on  Triads  [Doering] 
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Example  No.  8 


The  Eleven  Model  Triads 


'Mi  ||i'ii  ||tf*§  ||»g  lUg  lU^g  lUii  lii'ii  Lig 
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Example  No.  9 


Sixty  Quadruplets  with  pair  of  Double  Notes:  Nos.  49  to  60 
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Examiple  No.  10 


Model  Scale  Study:  C  major 
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Example  No.  11 


Model  Scale  Study:  A  mino 
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v/ 


Edited  by 
CHARLES  DENNEE 


Waohterlied 

(Watch.man's  Song) 

Inspired  by  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth: 


Molto  andante  e  semplice 
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GRIEG.  Op.  12,  K93 
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4-13 
(poco  rail.) 


Intermezzo      (Sspiritu  de  la  Noehe) 
Geister  der  Nacht     (Spirit  of  the  Night) 
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STUDY 


•r  f  2     7         f  5     ^2       ^   7'     *2     ^2 


C.  GURLITT 

Op.83,N917. 
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STUDY 
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C.  GURLITT 
0p.S3,N0  18. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   COURSE  GRADE    2,    BOOK    6.  STUDENTS'   ABRIDGED 

OF  MUSIC  STUDY  QUARTERLY    EXAMINATION  ^^^^^^^ 

[If   more   space  is  required  write  answer  on   separate  slieet  and  identify  by    question   number   and   letter.] 

1.  (a)  Why  are  the  hands  crossed  in  playing  certain  pieces?     (b)  How  do  you  tell  which 

hand  crosses?  (c)  Does  it  cross  over  or  under  the  other?  (d)  Which  finger 
is  generally  used  to  strike  the  key? 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  lute  mentioned  in  the  Trio  for  Flute,  Lute  and  Bass  Viol,  by 

Czertiy?  (b)  What  kind  of  music  did  it  play?  (c)  What  is  meant  by  "bass  viol"? 
(d)  What  part  does  it  play  in  the  orchestra?  (e)  Describe  which  parts  of  the 
music  of  this  Trio  are  assigned  to  each  instrument. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  (a)   after-striking  tones?    (b)    sostenuto?    (c)    inner-voice 

melody? 

4.  Which  should  be  more  prominent,  the  melody  or  the  after-striking  tone? 

5.  Why  is  the  pedal  not  indicated  in  the  BOURREE,  by  Le  Couppey? 

6.  How  do  you  control  the  fingers  that  play  accompaniment  notes,   as   in   EVENSONG  and 

Longing,  by  Duvemoy,  so  that  they  play  more  softly  than  those  that  play  melody 
notes? 

7.  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  style  and  interpretation  in  music?     (b)  Upon  what  does 

it  depend? 

8.  Write  in  notes  the  exact  performance  of  the  Turn  in  the  third  measure  of  ROUNDELAY, 

by  Wilson]  also  the  Trills  in  the  MiNUET,  by  Handel. 


9.      (a)  What  is  a  Saltarella?    (b)   What  other  style  of  composition  is  much  like  the  sal- 
tarella? 

10.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  "thematic"?     (b)  Why  should  a  pianist  be  familiar  with  a  com- 

poser's methods? 

11.  Name  and  describe  the  three  ways  in  which  a  small  bit  of  melody  may  be  utilized  in 

composition? 

12.  Give  examples  of  each  as  found  in  the  music  of  this  book. 


[OVER] 


13.  (a)  What  sort  of  touch  do  you  use  for  the  right  hand  chords  in  the  NOCTURNE^  by 

Foerster?  (b)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title? 

14.  (a)  What  do  you  understand  syncopation  to  be?     (b)  If  the  same  kind  of  syncopation  is 

long  continued  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  rhythm?     (c)   Why  is  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  regular  rhythm  now  and  then? 


15. 

(a)  In  what  measure  does  syncopation  occur  in  the  May-pole  Dance,  by  Reinecke? 
(b)  What  is  the  meaning  of  ad  lib.  as  used  there? 

16. 

(a)  What  is  a  polonaise?      (b)    Where  did  it  originate? 

17. 

What  is  meant  by  a  bravura  style? 

18. 

(a)  What  is  the  meaning  of  triste?  (b)  What  is  there  in  the  music  of  Valse  TriSTE^ 
by  Lanciani,  that  seems  to  justify  such  a  title? 

19.     Describe  the  character  of  each  variation  in  the  Theme  AND  VARIATIONS^  by  Wilson, 
and  point  out  its  relation  to  the  theme. 


20.  What   incidents   in   Shakespeare's   "Macbeth"  are  suggested  by  parts  of  the  WATCH- 

MAN'S Song,  by  Grieg} 

21.  (a)  Who  was  the  first  noted  American  pianist?      (b)   Where  and  when  was  he  born? 

(c)   Where  and  when  did  he  die?      (d)  Where  did  he  study  music? 

22.  (a)  In  what  country  was  Leschetizky  born,  and  when?      (b)    Who  was  his  principal 

teacher  in  Vienna?     (c)  At  what  age  did  he  begin  to  teach?     (d)  Name  some  of 
his  famous  pupils. 

23.  (a)  Who  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Russian  composers?     (b)  How  did  he  first 

sho^v  musical  talent?     (c)  Give  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 

24-     (a)  Aside  from  music,  what  profession  occupied  Rimsky-Korsakoff?     (b)   Cesar  Cui? 
(c)   Upon  what  type  of  music  material  did  they  base  most  of  their  compositions? 

25.      (a)  How  did  Sullivan  show  his  musical  talent  as  a  boy?     (b)  What  are  the  names  of 
several  of  his  best  known  operas?     (c)  of  his  most  famous  song? 
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